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1. The New Comedy 


The turning point in Roman drama came in 240 BC: a Greek-speaking slave 
living in the house of the Livii, a noble family of Rome, took his name once liberated 
from servitude — Livius Andronicus. His translation of Homer’s “Odyssey” into Latin 
became the watershed experience that inaugurated the Romans into a century-long 
fascination with Hellenic culture. In more ways than one, that moment in history 
constitutes the inception of Latin literature. 


T. MACCI PLAVTI 


The Athenian domestic comedies of the fourth century BC and the Roman 
adaptations of that genre in the third and second centuries BC laid the foundation for 
modern dramatic comedy and remain one of our most delightful and informative sources 
for life in the ancient world. During the third century BC, Roman writers began to 
imitate the forms and contents of Greek literature. There were two ‘major’ comedians 
from Rome; both imitated the Greek Menander — Plautus and Terence. The first known 
professional playwright in Western Civilization, Plautus, was pre-eminent. His New 
Comedy plots were highly elaborate, consisting largely of numerous confusions, 
misunderstandings, surprising turns of fortune, and, above all, a great deal of amusing 
trickery. Unlike the early poets, Plautus confined himself to one area: translation and 
adaptation of Greek New Comedy (ca. 336-ca. 250 BC). 


“Plautus is the ‘giant’ who towers at the beginning of the Latin 
Literature in a position of isolation and separation from the most typical 
tradition of the spiritual and literary civilization expressed in that 
language. Plautus appears as the most characteristic product of Archaism, 
the most authentic voice of the Latinity of his times, so deeply-rooted in 
that period that it has nothing to do with the following aristocratic [ ] 


conformation of the Latin Culture ...” 
“Tito Maccio Plauto ‘Tutte le Commedie,’” edited by 


Ettore Paratore, Newton Compton editori s.r.1. — Roma, 1992. 


Plautus’ theatrical genius, vitality, farcical humor, and control of the Latin 
language rank him as ancient Rome’s best-known comic playwright. Festus, a scholar of 
the second century CE, gives the birthplace of Titus Maccius (or, originally perhaps 
Maccus; cf. Asin. Prol. 11) Plautus, in the tiny mountain village of Sarsina high in the 
Apennines of Umbria,! about 254 BC — there is no known Maccius clan of the Plautus 
family, though, and all of his three names seem to be nicknames, that could be translated 
as: “Phallus, son of Clown, the Mime-Actor” (A.S. Gratwick, CQ 23, 1973, 78-84). It is 
possible that ‘Titus’ and ‘Maccius’ are stage-names used by Plautus during his acting 
career; the word ‘Maccius’ seems to come from the homonymous ‘Atellan mask,’ and 
‘Plautus’ can mean ‘long hanging ears’ or ‘flat-foot,’ or ‘splay-foot,’ referring to a type 
of mime actor. (This tripartite name denoted the Roman aristocracy, wherein each part of 
the name designated particular information — the first name (praenomen) was the name 
given a nobleman within his immediate family, the second name (nomen) denoted his 
gens or the larger family group he belonged to, and the third his clan or branch within 
that gens — but it is highly unlikely that Plautus, mocking this complex, aristocratic 
nomenclature, was born into the upper classes ... at least, to judge from his dramas and 
what little we are told about his life. For instance, Caesar’s full name is Gaius Julius 
Caesar, that is, he is aman called Gaius belonging to the Caesar clan of the Julii or 
Julian family.) 

Supposedly a freed slave who lost several fortunes, Plautus managed to escape his 
backwoods village at a young age — he arrived at Rome in needy circumstances, where he 
was first employed in the service of one of the itinerant theatrical troupes which 
commonly traveled from village to village performing short boisterous farces. From 
Aulus Gellius, a grammarian from the second century, comes the traditional and 
fascinating, if brief, account of Plautus’ life in Rome, “He probably came to Rome at an 
early age, since he displays so perfect a mastery of the Latin language, and an 
acquaintance with Greek literature which he could hardly have acquired in a provincial 
town.” 

However, the young Plautus gave up his acting career to become a Roman soldier, 
and this is probably when he was exposed to the delights of the Greek stage, specifically 
Greek New Comedy and the plays of Meander. Sometime later, with the money he had 
saved in his inferior station, he set himself up in business as a merchant, rashly trusting 
his wares to the sea. So, having lost his money in failed commercial enterprise and, then 
probably about thirty years of age (224 BC), he found himself penniless, reduced to a 
wandering miller, trudging through the streets with a hand-mill, grinding corn for 
householders — this was a degrading occupation and worse than being a slave! 


Meanwhile, translations of Greek New Comedy had come into vogue and Plautus, 
who remembered the comedies of Menander from his days as a soldier in Southern Italy, 
decided to try his hand at writing for the stage. He wrote his earliest plays, the sale of 
which to the managers of the public games enabled him to quit his drudgery and begin his 
literary career — and therefore commenced writing comedies a few years before the 
breaking out of the Second Punic War. In this period he started with writing comedies, 
such as the “Saturio (The Satiate Man)” and the “Addictus (The Slave for Debts)” — titles 
reminding us of his unlucky personal vicissitudes. Together with a third untitled comedy, 
these works were successfully represented and initiated a lucky theatre activity which 
lasted more than forty years: averse to politics, but sensitive to the events of that period 
(his works developed during the second Punic War). 

Plautus lived entirely by his art, practiced with tireless creative fervour: in a few 
words, he wrote in order to earn money — his writing was nothing more than a profession! 
Moreover, Cicero, in his work “De senectute,” affirms that Plautus wrote some comedies 
such as “Pseudulus,” when he was well on in years. For this reason, we can suppose that 
in 191 BC he was already an elderly man. In his “Brutus” Cicero also reveals the year of 
Plautus’ death. 

Soon, however, his comedies began to suit the public taste and Plautus was able to 
retire his hand-mill and devote himself to writing full-time. Written with a mastery of 
idiomatic spoken Latin and governed by a genius for situation and coarse humor, Plautus’ 
comedies achieved a great reputation. The earlier generation of dramatic poets, his 
contemporaries, such as Livius Andronicus, Gnaeus Nevius, and Quintus Ennius, 
composed both tragedies and comedies. Titus Maccius Plautus was the first poet to break 
with this tradition and dedicate his entire theatrical career to the composition of 
comedies, thus signaling his return to an older tradition of Greek playwrights who wrote 
either comedies or tragedies. Along with Terence — Terence did not rise into notice till 
almost twenty years after Plautus’ death — the other Roman comic playwright whose 
works have come down to us, Plautus has had the strongest influence on the development 
of western comedy, and his plays constitute the earliest extant comic literature that 
survives complete. 


il 


While Rome conquered Greece politically, Greece conquered Rome artistically 
and culturally. So we have Greek manners of Athens about 300—250 BC transferred to 
the Roman stage of about 225-185, with Greek places, people, and customs, for popular 
amusement in a Latin city whose own culture was not yet developed and whose manners 
were more severe. In the last century of the Republic, Plautus composed approximately 
130 pieces. Most of these, however, were not considered genuine by the best Roman 
critics. There were several works written upon the subject; and of these the most 
celebrated was the treatise of Varro, entitled “OQuaestiones Plautinae.” Varro limited the 
undoubted comedies of the poet to twenty-one, which were hence called the “Fabulae 
Varronianae.” These Varronian comedies are the same as those which have come down 
to our own time, with the loss of one. At present we possess only twenty comedies of 
Plautus; but there were originally twenty-one in the manuscripts, and the “Vidularia,” 


which was the twenty-first, and which came last in the collection, was torn off from the 
manuscript in the Middle Ages. The chronological order for Plautus’ plays is unknown; 
the grammarian A. Aelius Stilo (2"’/1‘ century BC) considered twenty-five as genuine, 
while his student Marcus Terentius Varro (2"/1“ century) endorsed only twenty-one, 
according to general agreement on the basis of language, style and comic spirit (Gellius 
3.3.3). An erudite man of that period, Marco Terenzio Varrone, studied Plautus’ 
comedies (“De comoedis Plautinis”) and subdivided them into three groups: 


— 21 works, which can be certainly attributed to Plautus (called 
“Fabulae Varronianae.’’) 

— 19 works of uncertain attribution. 

— All the other works which are considered spurious. 


It is nowadays agreed that the twenty-one plays Varro listed are the same as those 
transmitted to us through manuscripts, all of which (except “Vidularia’) have survived 
complete: 


—“Amphitryo,” Plautus’ only mythological comedy, concerns Jupiter’s 
violation of Alemena, Amphitryon’s wife, to beget Hercules. The 
play’s source was of Old or Middle Comedy rather than New. 

— “Asinaria (The Comedy of Asses).” 

— “Aulularia (The Pot of Gold)” involved a miser and a hill of gold. 

— “Bacchides (The Two Bacchises)” has a double plot. 

—“Captivi (The Prisoners of War)” is the only play that has no women 
involved. 


(“Captivi” and “Bacchides” both mention the wars in Greece and Magnesia.) 


—“Casina,” most obscene of Plautus’ plays, is most likely the latest. 

—“Cistellaria (The Casket)” alludes to the conflict with Carthage. 

—“Curculio” 

— “Menaechmi (The Twin Menaechmi)” was used by Shakespeare as basis 
for his “Comedy of Errors.” 

— “Mercator (The Merchant).” 

— “Miles Gloriosus (The Braggart soldier)” refers to the imprisonment of 
the poet Nevius for satirising the aristocracy. 

— “Mostellaria (The Haunted House).” 

— “Persa (The Girl from Persia).” 

— “Poenulus (The Carthaginian),” is one of the longest and dullest of 
Plautus’ plays 

— “Epidicus.” 

— “Pseudolus” was one of Plautus’ favorite plays in old age 

— “Rudens (The Rope).” 

— “Status” is different from Plautus’ other plays because it has no plot. 

— “Trinummus (The Three Penny Day).” 

—“Truculentus,” another of Plautus’ favorites; not funny, but very grim. 


—“Vidularia (The Chest)” (extant in fragments: fewer than 100 lines 
survive. 


All the plays are based on Greek originals, especially those of the third and 
second centuries BC comic playwrights: Menander, Diphilus, and Philemon. If we knew 
the dates of their original performances during the various Roman festivals, we would 
have a better sense of Plautus’ development as a comic poet; ancient sources 
unfortunately inform us about the dates of only a few: “Casina” (186-184 BC), “Miles 
Gloriosus” (206-204/3), “Stichus” (Plebeian games,), “Trinummus” (194) and 
“Pseudolus” (191). Approximate dates for some plays are derived from reference to 
contemporary persons and events, amount of sung verses, and various criteria of style and 
technique. Modern chronological studies suggest the following relative dating: 


— The early period: “Asinaria,” “Mercator,” “Miles Gloriosus” (ca. 205 BC), and 
“Cistellaria” (before 201). 

— The middle period: “Stichus” (200), “Aulularia,” and “Curculio.” 

— The late period: “Pseudolus” (191), “Bacchides” and “Casina” (185/184). 


Plautus continued, to some extent, following the social satire of Aristophanes, at 
least in one respect he must be regarded as distinctly original, viz. in his development of 
the lyrical element in his plays. The new comedy of Greece was probably limited for the 
most part to scenes written in the metres of dialogue; it remained for Plautus to enliven 
his plays with cantica modeled on the contemporary lyric verse of Greece or Magna 
Graecia, which was in its turn a development of the dramatic lyrics of Euripides. These 
plays of Plautus were considered “Greco-Roman.” A far cry from Menander’s subtly 
shaded characters, Plautus knew to use themes and ‘stock’ characters, his sense of comic 
timing — exactly how far to take a joke or run a scene — is unsurpassed in Western drama, 
even by Shakespeare, all of which presupposes a shrewd understanding of his audience’s 
needs, intelligence, and reason. 


Ui 


The second important writer of Latin comedies presents a remarkable contrast to 
the first — Terence (Publius Terentius Afer). Most of what is known about Terence’s life 
is very uncertain and comes from a second-century biographical sketch by the Roman 
imperial biographer Suetonius, preserved in a commentary by Donatus, a fourth-century 
grammarian. From an historical point of view Terence is one of the most interesting 
characters in Roman literature. 

Terence is best known for the elegant language, symmetrical plots, and complex, 
sympathetic characterizations exhibited in his six comedies. Though he has for the most 
part been viewed as a respected and influential author, Terence has also been criticized 
by commentators from his own time onward for closely basing his plays on earlier Greek 
models — a practice some reviewers have interpreted as imitation or even plagiarism. 
Today most scholars agree that although Terence used the forms and themes of Greek 
New Comedy, he created a new type of play that transcended its antecedents. 


Terence had no affinity by birth either with the Greek race or with the people of 
Latium. He was more distinctly a foreigner than any of the great classical writers of 
Rome. He lived at the meeting-point of three distinct civilizations: the decadent 
civilization of Greece, of which Athens was still the centre; that of Carthage, which was 
soon to pass away, and the nascent civilization of Italy, in which all others were soon to 
be absorbed. He was by birth a Pheenician and was thus perhaps a fitter medium of 
connection between the genius of Greece and that of Italy than if he had been a pure 
Greek or a pure Italian; just as in modern times the Hebrew type of genius is sometimes 
found more detached from national peculiarities and thus more capable of reproducing a 
cosmopolitan type of character than the genius of men belonging to European races. 

Terence was brought in early youth as a slave to Rome, he was then purchased by 
Terentius Lucanus, a Roman senator, who allowed him to be educated and, on account of 
his witty conversation and graceful manners, he became a favorite in the fashionable 
society of Rome eventually emancipated him: according to custom, Terence, took his 
former owner’s name upon receiving his freedom ... and he seemed from the very first 
destined to restore to the new Attic comedy that cosmopolitan character which, in its 
adaptation to the Roman public under the rough hands of Nevius, Plautus and their 
associates, it had in some measure lost. 

Terence possessed great personal charm and demonstrated exceptional dramatic 
talent; he was quickly accepted into the circle of Scipio Aemilianus — a group of wealthy, 
well-placed young Roman aristocrats enamored of Greek culture and literature. This 
circle and their friends comprised his main audience; unlike Plautus’ comedies, which 
achieved a great reputation, Terence never enjoyed widespread popularity. In fact, a 
powerful critic of Terence’s time, Luscius Lanuvinus, charged that Terence’s plays were 
actually written by Scipio and his friends, publicly accusing Terence of plagiarizing the 


Greek dramatist Menander and of ‘contaminating’ his sources by mixing scenes and 
characters from various plays. 

Living in the interval between Ennius and Lucilius, whose original force and 
genius survive only in rude and inartistic fragments, Terence produced six plays, which 
have not only reached our time in the form in which they were given to the world, but 
have been read in the most critical and exacting literary epochs, and still may be read 
without any feeling of the need of making allowance for the rudeness of a new and 
undeveloped art. From his first play to his last, Terence’s works became more and more 
polished. Unlike Plautus whose profession was play-writing, he cared little about public 
taste, and devoted himself, instead, to capturing the spirit of the Greek originals (which 
he adapted). His work [ ] consisted of two sorts: fairly close translations of Menander ... 
and ‘other contaminations.’ Between 166 and 160 BC, Terence wrote six comedies, had 
six plays produced, some of them with great success, all of which have survived. They 
were all close adaptations or translations of Greek plays. “Hecyra (The Mother-in-Law)” 
and “Phormio ()” are derived from works by Apollodorus of Carystus; the other four are 
based on comedies by Menander, three of which, “Andria (The Girl of Andros)” and 
“Adelphoe (The Brothers)” and “Eunuchus (The Eunuch)” are contaminations. Each is 
made from two Greek plays. The earliest, “Andria,” performed at the Megalesian Games 
in 166, recounts the travails of two young men, both in love and both thwarted by their 
respective fathers. (Apocryphally, when Terence offered the “Andria” to the ediles, he 
was ordered to read it to Ceecilus — who, after the death of Plautus, ranked as the foremost 
comic poet. Arriving at the poet’s house, he found him at table; and being very meanly 
dressed, was suffered to read the opening lines seated on a very low stool, near the couch 
of Ceecilus; but as soon as he had repeated a few verses, Cecilus invited him to sit down 
to supper with him, after which Terence proceeded with his play, finishing it to the great 
admiration of his host. A similar instance of the recognition of rising genius by a poet 
whose own day was past is found in the account given of the visit of Accius to the veteran 
Pacuvius.) 

In adapting “Andria (The Girl from Andros),” Terence added material from 
Menander’s “Perinthia (The Girl from Perinthos),” using the characters of the parasite 
and the soldier from Menander’s “Kolax (The Toady)” in “Eunuchus (The Eunuch).” 
And, in “Adelphoe” he added a scene from Diphilus’ “Synapothneskontes (Comrades in 
Death).” The commentary by Donatus provides some further information, for example, 
that the first twenty lines of “Andria” are an entirely original creation, and that Terence 
has converted monologue to dialogue in the central scene of “The Eunuch” (539-614). 
The extent and implications of these and other changes are much disputed; it is a mark of 
Terence’s skill that we cannot be sure of the boundaries of inserted material even when 
he tells us that it has been added. It is widely believed that he made significant changes 
to the endings of several plays particularly “The Girl from Andros” and “The Eunuch,” 
but the meager fragments that survive of his Greek originals force us to rely heavily on 
intuition about what Menander and Apollodorus are likely to have done. We learn this 
from the prologues to these plays, where he defends himself against charges of spoiling 
the Greek plays and of theft from earlier Latin plays. 

One clear innovation was Terence’s use of the prologue to conduct feuds with his 
critics; he never used one to tell the spectators about the background to the plot, as in the 
Plautine prologue. Preferring to exploit effects of surprise rather than irony, he involved 


his audience more directly in the emotions of the characters — most notably in “Hecyra,” 
where it is laid bare how women are misunderstood, maligned, and mistreated by men). 
But the scope for ironic effect varies from play to play; in some cases he includes 
essential background information in the mouths of the characters at an early stage. It 
seems more likely that he dispensed with expository prologues because he regarded them 
as an unrealistic device. Though consistent with this is his avoidance of direct audience 
address in his plays, he does include some ‘meta-theatrical’ remarks, for instance at 
“Andria” 474-94 and “Hecyra” 865-8. 

The next play, the “Hecyra,” was first produced in 165 BC, but withdrawn in 
consequence of its bad reception — failing three times and abandoned in the face of 
competition from rival attractions, first a tightrope walker and boxers, then a gladiatorial 
show, before being successfully — and revived in 160 at Aemilius Paullus’ funeral games 
and again later that year. In the “Hecyra,” there even appears at the close, as a delivering 
angel, a virtuous courtesan, which the Roman public very properly hissed. Terence’s 
account of these misfortunes in his prologue for the third production is exceptional 
evidence for conditions of performance at the time. There are many nicely judged 
observations on Terence’s dramatic art, an aspect which tends to be neglected in modern 
discussions. In the case of both “Andria” and “Hecyra” it is not the presentation of the 
characters that is the driving interest but the constant see-saw in the fortunes of the 
various antagonists in the former and the constant shifting balance of knowledge and 
ignorance in the latter. In “Heautontimorumenos (The Self-Tormentor), on the other 
hand, it is the characterization of Chremes, “one of the strongest comic characters ever 
presented on the stage” which is the dominant interest. 

“Heautontimorumenos” was performed at the Megalesian Games in 163 BC, and 
like “Andria (The Girl from Andros)” treats the problems of two young lovers. The 
eulogies of bachelor life which are so frequent in Menander are repeated by his Roman 
remodeler only with characteristic shyness, whereas the lover in his agony, the tender 
husband at the accouchement, the loving sister by the death-bed in “The Eunuch,” as in 
the Andrian, a very graceful delineation is illustrated. The central action of “Eunuchus” 
is the rape of Pamphila by Chaerea; this is a crucial element of the plot-construction in 
that it leads indirectly to the intervention of Chaerea’s father ... and thus to the happy 
outcomes for Chaerea, Phaedria and Thais (and perhaps even, by ancient standards, for 
Pamphila; although it is wrong to translate ‘rape’ as ‘seduction,’ but the reaction of the 
ancient audience to the former was not altogether unlike the reaction of many a modern 
Western audience to the latter.) 

“Eunuchus (The Eunuch),” considered Terence’s most technically accomplished 
play, was presented at the Megalesian Games in 161 BC, and describes the situation of 
Chaerea — one of Terence’s most-discussed characters — who marries a girl he had earlier 
raped. “The Eunuch” met with such remarkable success that it was acted twice in one 
day, and Terence was paid for it 8,000 sesterces, a greater sum than was ever paid for any 
comedy before. (It was said that Scipio and Lelius assisted the author in his plays; and, 
indeed, Terence himself increased this suspicion by the little pains he took to refute it. 
Nepos asserts that he had been informed, on good authority, that Lzlius, being at his 
villa, at Puteoli, on a certain first day of March, was requested by his lady to sup sooner 
than his usual hour, but he entreated her not to interrupt his studies. Coming in to supper 
rather late, he declared he had never employed his time with better success than he had 


then done, and, upon being asked by this lady as to what he had written, he repeated some 
verses from “Heautontimorumenos (The Self-Tormentor).”) 

Performed at the Roman Games in 161 BC, “Phormio” is one of Terence’s 
livelier plays: it has a similar theme to that of “Hecyra (The Mother-in-Law),” but offers 
more overt entertainment, a more complex plot and a wider range of traditional comic 
characters. In “Phormio,” a young husband must contend with a wife whom he 
erroneously believes to be carrying someone else’s child. Terence was patronized by 
prominent Romans, and in his last play, “Adelphoe (The Brothers),” commissioned by P 
Cornelius Scipio Aemihanus and his brother for performance at the funeral games for 
their father in 160, a sort of rehash of both Diphilus and Menander compares two fathers 
— one too strict and one too lenient — and their two sons, in an exploration of the merits of 
different methods of childrearing. “Adelphoe” turns on finding the right mean between 
the too liberal training of the uncle and the too rigorous training of the father. The 
previous year, his Eunuchus had been an outstanding success, marked by a repeat 
performance and an exceptionally large financial reward. 

In “The Brothers” Terence has achieved complete theatrical mastery: it not only 
engages our interest in matters of serious moral concern without dictating answers to the 
questions it raises but is also a great comedy, with knockabout violence, traditional 
routines, a whole series of surprises and an astonishing volte-face at the end. The 
character portrayal, gentle humor, warmth of feeling, and elegance of Terence’s dialogue 
all reflect the exquisite good manners and high culture of upper-class society in 
postclassical Athens and 2™ century BC Rome. More refined but less original than 
Rome’s other preeminent comic dramatist, Plautus, with whom he is often compared, 
Terence nevertheless excelled at suspenseful plots and familiarized his Roman audiences 
with the stock characters that have become part of the staple fare of Western romantic 
comedy. 

There is a world of difference between Terence and Plautus. Terence, in general, 
preserves the ethos of his originals more faithfully, incorporating well-constructed plots 
and consistent characterization with very few overtly Roman intrusions into the Greek 
setting. Like Plautus, he increased the proportion of lines with musical accompaniment; 
but he hardly ever used lyric meters, and he was more sparing in his use of set-piece. His 
plays repay thoughtful study and give a sympathetic portrayal of human relationships — 
“Heautontimorumenos” and “Andria” both deal with questions of openness and tolerance 
between fathers and adolescent sons. On the other hand, he added stock characters and 
boisterous scenes to “Eunuchus” and “Andria,” and he appealed to the precedent of 
Plautus (and others) when accused of contaminations; still, he was not faithful enough to 
the Greek originals for some of his contemporaries. Terence deserves his reputation for 
humanitas, humane sympathy for the predicaments of human beings, yet his plays remain 
lively and entertaining situation comedies. 

Terence’s greatest contribution, though, to the development of literary Latin was 
in the creation of a naturalistic style far closer to the language of everyday conversation 
than that of Plautus or the other authors of palliatae, with much exclamation, aposiopesis, 
and ellipsis; many of its features are paralleled in Cicero’s letters and Catullus’ shorter 
poems. But, he also sometimes exhibited an ornate and repetitive style, both in the plays 
themselves and above all in the prologues — highly elaborate rhetorical pieces with much 


antithesis, alliteration, etc. He did not, though, manage to reproduce the fantastic verbal 
exuberance of Plautus. 


iv 


Slavery is one of the most important topics in Terence’s plays. In Roman society, 
slavery was a legal policy. Society was clearly divided into two groups, masters and 
slaves. Slave auctions were public and popular. Slaves were captives from battle, stolen 
children, exposed children found by slave dealers, or children sold by their parents. 
Likewise, children born to free fathers and slave mothers were doomed to be slaves. 
Slaves could not share in the benefits of social laws; rather, they were property. In 
Terence’s “Heautontimorumenos (The Self-Tormentor),” Antiphila had been exposed by 
her mother, who had been commanded by her father to kill the child if it were a girl. In 
“Eunuchus (The Eunuch),” Chremes’ sister had been stolen as a child and sold to Thais’ 
mother. When Thais’ mother died, the girl was sold by his uncle. 

Masters provided slaves food and shelter and slaves reciprocated with their labor. 
Obedience by slaves to their masters was required. In “Andria (The Girl from Andros),” 
Davus shivers at the penalty he would suffer for the unexpected disaster he has set in 
motion: “I shall have a whole skin for ever [ ] if I get out of this without a whipping.” 
(He is also threatened with work in the mill.) Crucifixion was the supreme penalty. It 
was also possible for Roman slaves to be freed. We hear Simo saying to Sosia: “You 
were my slave and I made you my freedman because you served me with a free man’s 
spirit. I gave you the highest recompense in my power.” Syrus, the slave in “Adelphoe 
(The Brothers),” asked for his freedom even though his master Micio was a most 
democratic and generous gentleman. 

The role of women in Greek and Roman society could be viewed as another form 
of human enslavement. Women were excluded from power. Moreover, they were 
categorized into two types: virtuous women; prostitutes. Virtuous women remained 
indoors and if they spoke did so with submissiveness; consequently in Terence’s plays 
they are spoken but rarely seen. Prostitutes could be presented on the stage and could 
there speak and behave much more freely. Thais, the prostitute in “Eunuchus,” expressed 
her outrage to the young rapist with strong and just words. The mother and the raped 
daughter in “Hecyra (The Mother-in-Law)” could not do so. Similarly, children were 
their father’s property and obedience was required of them. In Terence’s society 
marriage was planned and negotiated between parents, not young people. A slave girl 
would never be allowed to marry a master’s son; but a noble girl with a large dowry 
would be very desirable. “Andria (The Girl from Andros)” was at first refused because of 
her seeming humble background; but was later welcomed for her suitable status and 
profitable dowry. 

In Terence’s plays the language of the slaves is always colorful, containing words 
of boldness, cunning and fear. A young master’s speech is full of hopefulness, blame and 
distress. An old master and father speak with command, condemnation and complaint. 
“T” is used by the masters and “you” is spoken by the slaves. This use of “you” by the 
slaves partly implies their social status and partly their unselfishness; this use of “I by 
the masters shows their central concern is always about themselves. Terence’s slaves 


have rounded characters; they are human beings as we know ourselves also to be. Look 
at Davus, the slave in “Andria (The Girl from Andros),” whose real personality is 
revealed through his direct and obliquely-made speeches. There is a very lively dialogue 
between him and his master Simo: 


Simo: There wasn’t to have been a wedding. 

Davus: What? no wedding? 

Simo: No, I pretended there was to test the pair of you. 

Davus: Impossible. 

Simo: But a fact. 

Davus: There now, I never could have discovered that. Bless me, what a 
clever plan. 

Simo: Listen now. After I sent you indoors, luckily I met my friend here. 

Davus (aside): The devil! We can’t be done for? 

Simo: I told him what you told me just now. 

Davus (aside): O Lord! 

Simo: I asked him for his daughter’s hand and with some difficulty got his 
consent. 

Davus (aside): Blighted! 

Simo: What’s that? 

Davus: Delighted, I say I’m delighted with the arrangement. 


The reality of being a slave forces Davus to speak what he has to say but the 
playwright’s ruse enables him to speak out what he wants to say and what he truly feels. 
Terence’s characters show us the truth of the two dimensions at the same time: the truth 
of the situation and the truth of human nature. By means of playing with social structure 
and also by means of resolved double plots, Terence created a comic drama that was to 
influence other dramatists through time, such as Shakespeare, with the bold Paulina in 
“Winter’s Tale,” and Moliere, with the impudent Dorine in “Tartuffe.” In these texts 
those who are subordinate, slaves, servants, women, act with righteousness and courage, 
speaking the truth and acting with integrity, presenting a drama of humanity. 


v 


Terence’s art — as opposed to Plautus’ ‘work’ — has no relation to his own time or 
to the country in which he lived. The chief source of interest in the fragmentary remains 
of Nevius, Ennius, Pacuvius, Accius and Lucilius is their relation to the national and 
moral spirit of the age in which they were written. Plautus, though, like Terence, takes 
the first sketch of his plots, scenes and characters, from the Attic stage, is yet a true 
representative of his time, a genuine Italian, writing before the genius of Italy had learned 
the restraints of Greek art. 

The whole aim of Terence was to present a faithful copy of the life, manners, and 
modes of thought and expression which had been drawn from reality a century before his 
time by the writers of the New Comedy of Athens. The nearest parallel to his literary 
position is he found in the aim which Virgil puts before himself in his “Bucolics.” He 


does not seek in that poem to draw Italian peasants from the life, but to bring back the 
shepherds of Theocritus on Italian scenes. Yet the result obtained by Virgil is different. 
The charm of his pastorals is the Italian sentiment which pervades them. His shepherds 
are not the shepherds of Theocritus, nor are they in any sense true to life. 

The extraordinary result obtained by Terence is that, while he has left no trace in 
any of his comedies of one sketching from the life by which he was surrounded, there is 
perhaps no more truthful, natural and delicate delineator of human nature, in its ordinary 
and more level moods, within the whole range of classical literature. His permanent 
position in literature is due, no doubt, to the art and genius of Menander, whose creations 
he has perpetuated, as a fine engraver may perpetuate the spirit of a great painter whose 
works have perished. But no mere copyist or verbal translator could have attained that 
result. Though without claims to creative originality, Terence must have had not only 
critical genius, to enable him fully to appreciate and identify himself with his originals, 
but artistic genius of a high and pure type. Terence tried to cultivate a certain refinement 
of sentiment — he does not laugh so much as smile, and instead of ridicule he employs 
irony. The importance of his position in Roman literature consists in this — he was the 
first writer who set before himself a high ideal of artistic perfection, and also the first to 
realize perfection in style, form, and consistency of conception and execution. Among 
the Roman playwrights, he is perhaps the only one who aimed at perfection rather than at 
instant pleasure. Plautus, on the contrary, writes for the multitude and gives utterance to 
profane and sarcastic speeches, so far as the censorship of the stage allowed. 

Terence confines himself to ‘quiet conversation.’ His characterization is subtle 
and his dialogue combines grace with economy, and, like Menander, is intended to offend 
nobody. On the contrary, Plautus is fond of vigorous, often noisy dialogue, and his 
pieces require the liveliest play of gesture in the actors. The language of Plautus abounds 
in burlesque turns and attempts at verbal witticisms, in alliterations, in comic coinages of 
new terms, Aristophanic combinations of words, slang expressions jestingly borrowed 
from the Greek. Terence knows nothing of such caprices; his dialogue moves on with the 
purest symmetry, and its points are elegant, epigrammatic and sententious. His comedies 
are characterized by his pure, nearly perfect use of the Latin language, and by a sense of 
realism tempered by urbanity and restraint. Unlike earlier Roman dramatists who rely on 
raucous humor and vulgar language for comic effect, he favors correct, sophisticated 
speech and a greater use of dialogue than monologue. In characterization Terence also 
departs from earlier convention: rather than merely relying on stock character types, he 
makes more use of irony and creates more subtle, less predictable characters. Numerous 
critics have commented on Terence’s humane and objective approach to characters and 
situations, citing his adherence to his well-known credo, “homo sum: humani nil a me 
alienum puto (I am human myself, so I think every human affair is my concern).” 

Although his models come from Greek New Comedy, Terence depicts a distinctly 
Roman society, with all its foibles and eccentricities intact. Unlike the earlier Roman 
dramas, the world of his plays is an amoral one, however; Terence is more interested in 
describing and dissecting moral dilemmas than in suggesting the proper ways to solve 
them. In terms of dramatic structure, his main contribution is his development of the 
double plot device, which allows for a better balanced and more complex development of 
plot, character, and theme, and which he utilizes in all his plays except “Hecyra (The 
Mother-in-Law).” 


The weakness of Terence lies in his lack of the bolder elements of action. His 
characters are somewhat deficient in variety, and his situations are inferior to those of 
Plautus. He is superior to Plautus in refinement and taste, but never equal to him in 
exuberance of spirits and in comic force. Comparatively speaking, Plautus was the 
untutored genius, Terence the conscious artist; Plautus the practical playwright, Terence 
the elegant literary craftsman. If one except the ‘closet’ dramas of Seneca it is natural 
that the work of the two should be rather critically compared. Terence is undoubtedly 
inferior to Plautus in comic power. The swift-moving action and vigor of Plautine 
comedies, too, are lacking in the plays of Terence. He is, however, more than a match for 
his predecessor in consistency of plot and characterization. Plautus was the practical 
playwright; Terence, the elegant literary craftsmen. Plautus was the playwright of the 
masses; Terence, of the classes. Even with the equivocal subjects of the new comedy, 
Terence did not make vice attractive. As with Plautus, when once the irregular situation 
is granted, the plays are found to be full of moral sentiments and advice of a prudent and 
wise nature. Unlike Plautus, though, Terence was not the people’s poet, but the darling 
of the aristocracy; his refined literary abilities made the young man a popular companion 
of the cosmopolitans of high society. 

The prologues to Terence’s plays are of high interest. Their tone is for the most 
part apologetic, and indicates a great sensitiveness to criticism. He constantly speaks of 
the malevolence and detraction of an older poet, whose name is said to have been Luscius 
Lavinius or Lanuvinus. The chief charge which his detractor brings against him is that of 
contaminatio, the combining in one play of scenes out of different Greek plays. Terence 
justifies this practice by that of the older poets, Naevius, Plautus, Ennius, whose careless 
freedom he follows in preference to the “obscura diligentia” of his detractor. And he 
recriminates upon his adversary as one who, by his close adherence to his original, had 
turned good Greek plays into bad Latin ones. So thus, he clears himself of the charge of 
plagiarizing from Plautus and Nevius. In another prologue Terence contrasts his own 
treatment of his subjects with the sensational extravagance of others. He meets a charge 
of receiving assistance in the composition of his plays by claiming as a great honor the 
favor which he enjoyed with those who were the favorites of the Roman people. But the 
gossip, not discouraged by Terence, lived and throve [ ] in Cicero and Quintilian, and the 
ascription of the plays to Scipio had the honor of being accepted by Montaigne, although 
rejected by Diderot. We learn from these prologues that the best Roman literature was 
ceasing to be popular, and had come to rely on the patronage of the great. A consequence 
of this change of circumstances was that comedy was no longer national in character and 
sentiment, but had become imitative and artistic. The life which Terence represents is 
that of the well-to-do citizen class whose interests are commonplace, but whose modes of 
thought and speech are refined, humane and intelligent. 

His characters are finely delineated and discriminated rather than, like those of 
Plautus, boldly conceived. Delicate irony and pointed epigram take the place of broad 
humor. Love, in the form of pathetic sentiment rather than of irregular passion, is the 
chief motive of his pieces. His great characteristics are humanity and urbanity, and to 
this may be attributed the attraction which he had for the two chief representatives of 
these qualities in Roman literature — Cicero and Horace. The Romans highly praised 
Terence, “whose speech can charm, whose every word delights,” (in Cicero’s words). 


Terence, unique among Roman writers, acquired a great reputation. He made no 
claim to be an original artist, painting from life or commenting on the results of his own 
observation, and his art has little relation to his own time or country. The whole aim of 
Terence was to present a faithful copy of the life, manners, modes of thought and 
expression, drawn from those which existed a century before his time, by the writers of 
the new comedy of Athens. 


Vi 


While, in his comedies, Terence has left no trace of one sketching from the life by 
which be was surrounded, there is no more delicate, truthful and natural delineator of 
human nature within the whole range of classical literature. His position is due no doubt 
to the genius of Menander, whose creations he has perpetuated as a fine engraver may 
perpetuate the spirit of a great painter whose works have perished. Yet, no mere copyist 
or verbal translator could have accomplished this result. Though without claims to 
creative power, Terence must have possessed not only critical genius to enable him fully 
to appreciate and identify himself with his originals, but artistic genius of the highest and 
purest type. He was the first Roman writer who set before himself a high ideal of artistic 
perfection, and was the first to realize [ ] perfection in style, form and consistency of 
conception and execution. His plays have not only reached our time in the form in which 
they were given to the world, but have been read in the most critical and exacting literary 
epochs, and may still be read without having to make allowance for the rudeness of a new 
and undeveloped art. While his great gift to Roman literature is that he first made it 
artistic, imparting to “rude Latium” a sense of elegance, consistency and moderation, his 
gift to the world is that through him it possesses a living image of Greek society in the 
third century BC, presented in the purest Latin idiom. 

Roman writers began to imitate the forms and contents of Greek literature, but, 
unlike the early poets, such as Plautus, who confined himself to one area — translation and 
adaptation of Greek New Comedy (ca. 336-ca. 250) — it was, by definition and from the 
very outset, a multicultural form of drama designed to blend different social contexts, in a 
way the Greek originals on which it was based were not. Plautus choose his pieces from 
the whole range of the new Attic comedy; Terence restricted himself, though, almost 
exclusively to Menander, the most elegant, polished and chaste of all the writers of the 
‘New Comedy’ — Menander’s plays [ ] subtle virtues, brilliant characterization and 
prescient humanity. 

An increasing demand for drama, after 240 BC, opened the way for new 
Opportunities to present drama in Rome. Among the first and most successful of those 
early Latin dramatists was Gnaeus Nevius whose career spanned several decades (ca. 
235-204 BC). A native Roman and a citizen, he adapted Greek tragedies, mostly 
Euripides’ “Hector,” “Iphigenia,” “The Trojan Horse’, and also comedies, especially 
Menander’s “Kolax’, blending with great skill Hellenic and native Italian elements to suit 
his audience’s taste. If not the originator of Roman drama, he was, without doubt, its first 
major star, accelerating the “Romanization” of Greek drama ... on a path that would lead 
eventually to a new and original genre of literature. (The frequently coarse, but always 
effective, laying on of Roman local tints over the Greek groundwork, in which Plautus 


indulged, is completely and designedly banished from Terence: not an allusion puts one 
in mind of Rome, not a proverb, hardly a reminiscence: even the Latin titles are replaced 
by Greek. The same distinction shows itself in the artistic treatment, even so, and much 
more consciously than in the Menandrian; and more naturalistic than Plautus’ Stoic 
influences, too. The principles of Stoicism as a basis of knowledge of appearances from 
the outside world which impacts on the materialistic human mind those determinist laws 
which govern cosmos, called “fate” [ ] as if everything was happening according to 
karmic providence despite fate, human action free and morally responsible; virtue 
sufficient for happiness. Nothing but virtue is good. (Humans should live in accordance 
with human nature — in accordance with reason. ) 

And, in accordance with Stoic materialism, Terence retains the principle that the 
psyche is knowable through its external manifestations. The actor is the hidden but 
material presence animating visible corporeal matter. The Stoics were much concerned 
with moral responsibility, and while the characters of Plautus act rather than think, their 
actions seem to have no consequences extending beyond the action of the play; Terence’s 
cannot escape moral responsibility. Present actions are seen as having consequences in 
future life. 

While Aristotle perceived most emotions as good or bad only in relation to the 
situation in which they are experienced, Stoicism tended to regard emotion in general as 
dangerous. Stoicism therefore did not encourage its adherents to make fine distinctions 
between different emotions, but gave credit to those who can conquer all emotions. The 
binary structure of Terence’s narratives sets up a clear opposition between those who 
surrender to pleasure, and those who reject emotion in preference for duty. Terence’s 
tendency to generalize has often been related to his Stoic concern with ‘humanity’ rather 
than with one specific society. First of all, the players receive back their appropriate 
masks, and greater care is observed as to the scenic arrangements, so that it is no longer 
the case, as with Plautus, that everything needs to be done on the street whether 
belonging to it or not. 

Plautus ties and unties the dramatic knot carelessly and loosely, but his plot is 
droll and often striking; Terence, while far less effective, faithfully remains accountable 
to probability — frequently at the cost of suspense — and wages emphatic war against the 
flat and insipid expedients of his predecessors. Plautus paints his characters with broad 
strokes, often as if after a pattern, always with a view to the general effect; Terence 
handles the psychological development like a carefully produced, and often excellent, 
miniature painting, as in “Adelphoe (The Brothers),” for instance, where the two old men 
— the easy bachelor enjoying life in town and the sadly harassed and somewhat boorish 
country landlord — form a masterly contrast. 


Vil 


“Musas plautino sermone locuturas fuisse, si latine loqui vellent” (“Jf Muses had 
wished to express themselves in Latin, they would have talked Plautus’ language”). This 
is how Quiniliano, in his “/nstituto oratoria”’, quotes the critical opinion of Elio Stilone, 
the first great Latin philologist who lived during the second century BC. Plautus was 
able to capture the language of ordinary life, and to it he contributed novelty, vitality, and 


spontaneity. At a time when the Latin language was still quite fluid in inflection, syntax, 
and vocabulary, Plautine selection, combination, and invention set a high standard: his 
dialogue is rapid, racy, and filled with assonance, alliteration, picturesque expressions; 
the vocabulary exploits and augments the available supply of terms of affection and 
abuse; and, often tautology catches the carelessness or garrulity of ordinary speech. He 
has no rival in ability to coin comic terms and names, for instance, Bumbomachides 
Clutomestoridysarchides or Battlebomski, Mighty-adviser-of-wretched-strategy. 

Modern audiences are often surprised at the raunchiness of these popular and 
vigorous representations of middle-class and lower-class life, written with a mastery of 
idiomatic spoken Latin and governed by a genius for situation and coarse humor; Plautus’ 
comedies revolve mostly around daily life and average people, superficially the stuff of 
Greek New Comedy as opposed to the politically oriented Old Comedy of the Classical 
Age or the spoofs of tragedy popular in post-classical Middle Comedy. However, his 
plays generate humor in a different way from Menandrean comedy ... often extreme 
personality types set in outlandish situations. Plautine characters as a group recall 
Aristophanes’ creations more than Menander’s. 

As previously inferred, Roman literature began about 250 BC and started with 
historical recordings: Plautus and Terence, both Romans, wrote free translations 
‘borrowed’ from such writers as Menander, Diphilus, and Philemon, who wrote Greek 
‘new’ comedy in the fourth and third centuries BC. Plautus’ comedies achieved a great 
reputation: he is also the first Roman author belonging to any genre whose works are not 
entirely fragmented: a valuable source of not just theatre history, but also the linguistic 
and cultural history of Rome. This sort of primogeniture, no doubt, played a large role in 
the later preservation of his comedy which grammarians valued for its use of peculiar and 
archaic Latin vocabulary, just as much as Roman audiences loved Plautus’ rollicking, 
lively humor. In this respect as well as his earthy humor, he resembles Aristophanes 
more than Menander or any of the other New Comedy poets whose plays he hammered 
into Latin. 

Unlike many of his contemporaries, Plautus’ plays were no mere translation of 
Menander — known for writing “Dyskolos,” the one surviving fragment of ‘New’ Greek 
comedy. He adapted the rough and tumble colloquy of the environments he knew best — 
the military camp and the marketplace — wild and boisterous like the Roman farces he 
may have performed in as a young man. They are called darker because they all involve 
themes such as slavery, prostitution, and general manipulation of others. They remind us, 
also, of the standing figures of the Fabulae atellanae (Maccus, Bucco, Dossennus, &c.). 

We may miss the finer insight into human nature and the delicate touch in 
drawing character which Terence presents to us in his reproductions of Menander, but 
there is wonderful life and vigour and considerable variety in the Plautine embodiments 
of these different types. And the careful reader will take note of occasional touches of 
serious thought, as in the enumeration of the ten deadly political sins (Persa, 555 seq.) 
and allusions to ethical philosophy (Pseud. 972 seq.; Stich. 124; Trin. 305 sqq., 320 sqq., 
363 seq., 447; Rud. 767, 1235-1248, &c.). Virtue is often held up for admiration, and 
vice painted in revolting colours or derided. The action and the language of Plautus are 
drawn from the tavern; those of Terence from the household of the good citizen. The 
lazy Plautine hostelry, the very unconstrained but very charming damsels, with the hosts 
duly corresponding, the sabre-rattling troopers, the slave-world painted with an altogether 


peculiar humor, whose heaven is the cellar and whose fate is the lash, have disappeared 
in Terence, or at least undergone improvement. 

In Plautus we find ourselves, on the whole, among incipient or thorough rogues; 
in Terence, as arule, among honest men. The Plautine pieces exhibit the characteristic 
antagonism of the tavern to the house; wives are visited with abuse, to the delight of all, 
and husbands are temporarily emancipated, not quite sure of an amiable salutation at 
home. In the comedies of Terence there prevails not a more moral, but a more becoming 
conception of the feminine nature and of married life ... as a rule ending with a virtuous 
marriage, or if possible with two. 

While in his own time Terence’s plays were not popular with audiences, many 
ancient critics — for example Cicero and Julius Caesar — praised his graceful and correct 
handling of the Latin language. Caesar tempered his complimentary remarks by calling 
him a ‘half-Menander’ and accusing him of a lack of comic vision. That charge and the 
question of whether he was an original playwright have been the two main areas of 
critical discussion concerning his comedies. The majority of scholars contend that his 
sense of comedy was very much intact, but they admit that his plays sometimes strike 
audiences as somewhat monotonous or over-refined. Terence himself answered the 
charges of imitation in the prologues to his plays, including himself in the long, 
honorable tradition of younger writers paying tribute by copying their predecessors. 
Most critics believe that, while he was not an inherently original author, Terence artfully 
transformed the situations and themes of Greek New Comedy into a genuinely Roman 
milieu. 


Vili 


The middle of the Ist century B.C. witnessed a revival of interest in Plautus and 
the restaging of many of his plays with consequent altering of original prologues. Some 
plays have no prologue; others have deferred prologues; and still others have authentic 
prologues or prologues based on those composed by Plautus. 

Often the prologue furnishes the audience with details necessary to understanding 
the opening of a complicated plot, or it may even explain in advance the outcome of the 
play with a consequent loss of suspense and surprise but a gain of irony. As a rule, the 
Plautine play presents one plot with one problem and one set of characters; these simple 
plots of Plautus allow comic digression and repetition. Humorous passages are loosely 
connected within the plot, and violation of dramatic illusions are clear evidence of 
Plautus’ concern for entertaining his audience with a good laugh even at the expense of 
careful workmanship and finish. To make his plays live for his audience, he included 
many Roman details, especially concerning slavery, military affairs, and law, with some 
invention of his own, notably in management of metres. The resulting mixture is lively, 
genial and humorous, with good dialogue and vivid style. (In those days, plays were 
never performed alone. They were presented at public celebrations and had to compete 
with chariot races, horse races, boxing matches and circuses. ) 

The plots of Plautus also are more varied than those of Terence. We have from 
him one mythological burlesque, the “Amphitruo,” and several plays dealing with 
domestic subjects like the question of the ill-treatment of slaves — an issue which crops 
up in the plays of both Plautus and Terence. In Plautus’ “Asinaria,” slaves are unhappy 


in their bondage, and the issue of the treatment of slaves also features in “Captivi,” while, 
conversely, in “Rudens,” a positive representation is given of compassion in a master; but 
most of his plays depend for their main interest on intrigue, such as in the “Pseudolus” or 
the “Bacchides,” or the “Mostellaria.” Although Plautus’ Epidicus, the clever slave, wins 
his liberty as a result of the successful conclusion of his intrigue; in Terence’s “Adelphi,” 
Demea, the master, in one act of generosity among many at the end of the play, frees his 
slave. In neither of these cases, however, is the drive for freedom as evidently present as 
in ‘the English play’ nor is this as clearly tied to the oppressiveness of servitude. In one 
play, Plautus’s “Casina,” the slave-intriguer Chalinus actually refuses manumission, 
preferring the pleasure of seeing his master’s plans spoiled. 

Nearly all Plautine plays are considered to be adaptations of Greek New Comedy. 
In the prologues of some plays, playwrights and titles are explicitly mentioned as models: 
Diphilus’ “Kleroumenoi” is named as the model for “Casina” (31-32); Demophilus’ 
“Onagos” for “Asinaria” (10-11); Philemon’s “Emporos” for “Mercator” (9) and 
“Thesauros” by the same author for “Trinummus” (17-18). Other prologues mention 
only the name of the Greek playwright, such as Diphilus for “Rudens.” There are plays 
of intrigue (“Bacchides,” “Mostellaria,” “Pseudolus’’); of intrigue with a recognition 
theme (“Captivi,” “Poenulus,” “Curculio”); plays which develop character (“Aulularia,” 
“Miles Gloriosus’); others which turn on mistaken identity (as in the “Menaechmi,” 
accidental, or caused on purpose as in “Amphitryon"); plays of domestic life (“Mercator” 
and “Casina’” are both unpleasant; “Trinummus” and “Stichus,” both pleasant). 

Plautus continued, to some extent, following the social satire of Aristophanes. 
The eleven surviving plays of Aristophanes represent the earliest extant body of comic 
drama; what is known of Greek “Old” Comedy — from fifth century BC — is derived from 
these plays, the earliest of which, “The Acharnians,” was produced in 425 BC: “Miles 
Gloriosus” refers to the imprisonment of the poet Nevius for satirising the aristocracy; 
“Cistellaria” alludes to the conflict with Carthage; both “Epidicius” and “Aulularia” refer 
to the repeal of the puritanical Oppian Laws; and, both “Captivi” and “Bacchides” 
mention the wars in Greece and Magnesia. For the most part, however, Plautus preferred 
the style of the more recent Greek writers like Menander. Since a close translation of a 
play by the refined Menander would hold little interest for a rowdy Roman crowd, he 
quickly parted company with the Greek original, generally taking only the outline of the 
plot, the characters, and selected segments of dialogue — thus his own Roman comedy 
was inspired and influenced by Greek Comedy — translated and written in Latin for 
Roman Culture. 

Timothy Moore observes of Plautine slave-intriguers: “Monologues, audience 
address, eavesdropping and relative knowledge thus give some characters more rapport 
with the audience than others.” “No character type enjoys greater rapport with the 
audience than the ‘servus callidus’: as the most common plotters of deception, ‘clever 
slaves’ always share knowledge with the audience unknown to others.” [The Theater of 
Plautus: Playing to the Audience (Austin: University of Texas Press, 1998), 36.] Cf. also 
William Anderson, “It is an obvious fact that Plautus aligns his audiences on the side of 
the deceivers, for all their badness, against the people who usually control Law and 
Order, fathers, mothers, rich men and property-owners (nicely symbolized by the 
frequent victim, the pimp, the slave-owner of certain desirable prostitutes).” [Barbarian 
Play: Plautus’ Roman Comedy (Toronto: University of Toronto Press, 1993), 90.] 


In Roman comedy the conflict is frequently between youth and age, usually a son 
having to resort to subterfuge to achieve his amorous or marital ambitions in the face of 
the opposition of reactionary, avaricious or sexually competitive, older, often parental 
figures. This conventional youth-age struggle is exemplified in Plautus’ plays in 
“Asinaria,” “Mercator,” “Epidicus” and “Bacchides” [ | and in Terence, in “Andria,” 
“Phormio” and “Adelphi,” and in sixteenth-century English drama in John Jeffere’s “The 
Bugbears” and the translation of the “Andria,” “Terens (in Englysh)” 


ix 


Roman comedy, for the most part paid careful attention to delineation of character 
but within a framework of types in which subtlety, complexity, and individuality were 
severely restricted. The Plautine cast of characters often includes these traditional 
figures: 


— the young man (adulescens) hopelessly in love but lacking the courage and 
resourcefulness to achieve his desires; 

— the aged parent (senex) who must be deceived and won over; 

— the slave (servus) whose cunning and bustling create humor and intrigue; 

— the young girl (virgo) of acknowledged free birth or to be rescued from shame; 

— the courtesan (meretrix) who may be mercenary or noble; 

— the hungry but shrewd parasite (parasitus); 

— the despised slave dealer (leno); 

—and the soldier (miles) whose boasting is equaled only by his stupidity. 


In Plautus’ comedies, probably reflective of Roman manners in his own time, ca. 
200 BC, all the sexual encounters are between masters and slaves. Intrigues or joking 
banter based on homosexuality occur in the “Casina,” “Asinaria,” “Captivi,” and 
“Mostellaria.” Plautus’ braggart soldier in the “Miles Gloriosus” has an eye for both 
genders — male experience standing in for female, as the homosexual senex amator theme 
in Plautus’ “Casina.” 

From the time of Plautus and Terence it is possible to trace in European drama the 
same characters, the same plots, the same old themes of a stupid husband outwitted by a 
young wife, the stingy father fleeced by his rascally sons, or the aged sensualist 
defrauded of the pleasures he has handsomely paid for. In Terence, however, the young 
people are somewhat superior to the prototypes in Plautus. The courtesans are more 
refined in speech and manner. The young men are not wholly libertines, but approach 
more nearly to the type of lover which the modern world enjoys in its fiction. The slaves 
are of a higher quality and their masters more decent, often treating them as trusted 
domestics. The braggart soldiers are not quite such fools, but more like witty roisterers, 
or half-philosophers. 

Themes display considerable variety. There are plays of subdued comedy 
(“Captivi’), sentimental comedy (“Cistellaria”’), romance (“Rudens’’), mythological 
travesty (“Amphitruo”’), and coarse farce (“Asinaria’). In the “Menaechmi” and, as a 
subordinate incident, in the “Amphitruo” we have a ‘comedy of errors.’ Mistaken 


identity and deception, either individually or jointly, give rise to the misunderstandings 
and complications on which the plays turn. Plautus appears to rely on earlier native 
Italian farces for the devices of trickery and impersonation: the slave who is free born, the 
wife that is smarter than her husband, the “dirty old man’ chasing after the young maiden. 
In Casina, all three of these are seen. Roman comedy pokes fun at the Greeks who 
Romans saw as lazy, soft and effeminate. For example, in Greece, nudity is good: the 
Olympians were nude and most art contains nudity. Theatre is highly honored and 
respected. Upper class men were required to attend theatre. For Romans, actors are the 
equivalent of prostitutes. Any time you use your body for money, acting or sex, is a bad 
thing. The Roman comedy showcases the Greeks ‘faults,’ like obsessions with sex and 
food, as we see in “Casina.” His objective was to entertain. At all costs, he kept the pot 
of action boiling, the stream of gags and puns and cheap slapstick flowing. Anything to 
make the audience laugh and keep them from peeking in on the boxing match next door! 
To this end, Plautus often included scenes in song and dance. Unfortunately, the musical 
accompaniments to his plays have now been lost. 

Plautus had a taste for puns and broad comedy and a love of song and dance, 
mockery of the upper classes and his strong ties to Atellan farce were familiar themes. 
He was eventually granted citizenship and given permission to assume three names like a 
true-born Roman. The name he chose for himself was Titus Maccius (‘clown’) Plautus. 
A new light has been thrown [ ] by the discovery of the Alexandrian erotic fragment 
published by Grenfell and Hunt (Oxford, 1896). The lyrical metres of Plautus are 
wonderfully varied, and the textual critic does well not to attempt to limit the possibilities 
of original metrical combinations and developments in the Roman comedian. Recent 
investigation has considerably extended the list of his ‘numeri innumeri.’ 

Plautus was a general favourite in the days of republican Rome. Though Cicero 
found fault with the iambics of the Latin comedians, generally ... he admired Plautus as 
‘elegans,’ ‘urbanus,’ ‘ingeniosus,’ ‘facetus’ (De offic. i. 29, 104). To the fastidious 
critics of the Augustan age, such as Horace, he seemed rude (cf. Ars Poetica, 270-274), 
just as Addison declared Spenser to be no longer fitted to please ‘a cultivated age.’ In 
another passage (Epist. ii. 1, 170-176) Horace accuses him of clumsiness in the 
construction of his plays and the drawing of his characters, and indifference to everything 
excepting immediate success: “gestit enim nummum in loculos demittere, post hoc 
securus cadat an recto stet fabula talo.” That there are many inconsistencies and signs of 
carelessness in his work has been proved in detail by Langen. But that he found many 
admirers, even in the Augustan age, Horace himself bears witness (ibid. 1: 58), where he 
says that Plautus was regarded as a second Epicharmus: “Plautus ad exemplar Siculi 
properare Epicharmi” — a passage which is important as suggesting that Plautus was 
under some obligation to the Sicilian representatives of the old Dorian comedy; cf. 
Varro’s statement (in Priscian ix. 32), “deinde ad Siculos se applicavit.” It is possible 
that Plautus may have been working on the lines of the old comedy in the tell-tale names 
which he is so fond of inventing for his characters, such as ‘Polymachaeroplagides’ 
(Pseud. 988), ‘Pyrgopolinices’ (MR. 56), “Thensaurochrysonicochrysides’ (Capt. 285) — 
names which stand in remarkable contrast to the more commonplace Greek names 
employed by Terence. 


2. “Casina” 


Italian civilization existed before ‘Rome’ was founded. These early cultures had 
‘farce’ theatre which influenced Rome. In 44 BC the Theatre of Pompey was constructed 
as the first freestanding theatre, while Greece had freestanding theatres from the archaic 
period on. Casina (Latin/Italian, little house), can mean: In architecture a pavilion (from 
French, ‘pavillon,’ from Latin ‘papilio’) has two main significations: sited a short 
distance from a main residence, whose architecture makes it an object of pleasure — large 
or small, there is usually a connection with relaxation and pleasure in its intended use — 
or a pavilion built to take advantage of a view is referred to as a gazebo. 

“Casina” — “Cinnamon” — is a Latin play by the early Roman playwright Titus 
Maccius Plautus, imitator — and distorter — of Greek plays. The title has been translated 
as “A Funny Thing Happened on the Way to the Wedding.” Plautus’ “Casina” is a lively 
and well composed farce. Casina is a story that takes place on the streets of Athens and 
the characters are all Greek. The story is left in a Greek setting so the Romans can laugh 
at the Greeks. The plot is unpleasant, but not inclined simply to ‘darker comedy’ (as 
Tatum dubbed his translations of “Casina,” “Bacchides,” and “Truculentus” in 1983). 

Plautus threatens his audience with a great deal of nasty behaviour on the part of 
his characters, but mitigates the threat not only with a reassurance in the prologue that 
“nobody is going to be raped on stage today’ but with constant reminders that the play is 
set in Athens. This is cunning; what might be distressing in a respectable paterfamilias is 
merely scandalizing in an elderly and goatish Athenian. The plot, which concerns the 
competition of a father and his son for the same girl and the various scurrilous tricks 
employed in the process, gives full scope to Plautus’ inventiveness and richly comic 
language and motivations for tragic parody. Pardalisca’s parodist scene in particular, 
treats with themes common to Greek tragedy — the spatial opposition between male and 
female worlds, the on-stage struggle for power between men and women, and female 
madness — and also explores Plautus’ comic manipulation of Aristotle’s tragic theory. 


il 


T. Maccius Plautus, “‘Casina,’ or ‘The Stratagem Defeated’” (ed. Henry Thomas 
Riley). 


Lysidamus Stalino: An Aged Athenian 
Chalinus: The Armour-Bearer of Euthynicus, Son of Stalino 
Olympio: Bailiff of Stalino 

Alcesimus: A Neighbour of Stalino 

A Cook 

Male Slaves 

Cleostrata: Wife of Stalino 

Pardalisca: Her Maid-Servant 
Myrrhina: Wife of Alcesimus 

Two Maid-Servants: Of Cleostrata 
Personae 


Olympio Vilicvs 
Chalinvs Servos 
Cleostrata Mvlier 
Pardalisca Ancilla 
Myrrhina Mvlier 
Lysidamvs Senex 
Alcesimvs Senex 
Coqvos 

Tibicen 
Argumentum 


Conservam uxorem duo conserui expetunt. 
Alium senex allegat, alium filius. 

Senem adiuvat sors: verum decipitur dolis. 
Ita ei subicitur pro puella servolus 

Nequam, qui dominum mulcat atque vilicum. 
Adulescens ducit civem Casinam cognitam. 


A SERVANT, having obtained from a woman a female infant which was about to 
be exposed, brings it to his mistress, Cleostrata, who brings it up with the greatest care. 
The child is called Casina; and when she grows up, both Stalino, the husband, and 
Euthynicus, the son of Cleostrata, fall in love with her and wanted to marry her — the 
marriage of slaves was a radical issue for that time. But as the wedding approached, 
Lysidamus wanted Casina for himself and he devised and elaborate ruse to get 
Euthynicus out to the country and have Casina marry his servant Olympio instead. In this 
way, Lysidamus would be able to have sex with Casina whenever he wanted as she 
would be the ‘wife’ of his servant in name only. Really she would be concubine to 
Lysidamus, without his own wife Cleostrata finding out. 

Cleostrata, being aware of this, and favouring the passion of Euthynicus, is 
desirous to give Casina in marriage to Chalinus, who would be stand in for Euthynicus 
until his return from the country — his armour-bearer as a covert method of putting her in 
the power of Euthynicus. On the other hand, Stalino wishes her to be married to 
Olympio, the bailiff of his farm, as a means of getting her into his own possession. 
Fought for between two slaves ... the conflict between father and son becomes a battle 
between husband and wife. It is at last arranged that the matter shall be decided by lot 
(the play is also know as “The Lot-Drawers’’) which being drawn, Olympio is the winner. 


ii 


In “Casina” the permission for a well-born young man, Lysidamus, to marry a 
slave with whom he is in love, as a result of her being found to be actually free-born is an 
outcome not dramatized in the play itself but promised in the epilogue. 


LYSIDAMUS: Ah, yes, yes, there's nothing in the world like love, 
no bloom like its bloom; not a thing can you mention that has more 
flavour and more savour. Upon my soul, it’s most surprising that cooks, 


with all their use of spices, don’t use this one spice that excels them all. 
Why, when you spice a dish with love it'll tickle every palate, I do believe. 
Not a thing can be either salt or sweet without a dash of love: it will turn 
gall, bitter thought it be, to honey — an old curmudgeon to a (self- 
consciously) pleasing and polished gentleman. It is more from my own 
case than from hearsay I draw this conclusion. Now that I’m in love with 
Casina, how I have bloomed out! I’m more ‘natty’ than ‘nattiness’ itself. 
I keep all the perfumers on the jump; wherever there’s a nice scent to be 
had, I get scented, so as to please her. [preening himself] And it seems to 
me I do please her. [pauses] But my wife does torment me by — living! 
[glancing toward his house; stiffens] 1 see her, standing there with a sour 
look. And unless she’s gone deaf, she’s heard every word. Well, I 
suppose I must greet this bad bargain of mine with some smooth talk. [to 
audience, hopefully| Unless there’s anyone here who would like to 
substitute for me. [vainly waits for reply; turns to his wife, fondly] And 
how goes it with my dear and my delight? 


Lysidamus is humiliated by taking advantage of the darkened bedroom in a 
neighbour’s home, where Lysidamus’ affair was to take place. In the dark, Lysidamus 
has reached under the dress of Casina: “I put my hands on a...a...handle. But now that I 
think about it, she didn't have a sword: that would have been cold.” [ ] 

“It’s so embarrassing!” 
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The plot and action in Plautus’ “Casina” are controlled by its female characters; 
the female slave Pardalisca stands out as the strongest character of the work, and in fact 
as the strongest ‘ancilla’ in extant Roman comedy, a fact heretofore unnoticed by 
scholars of New Comedy. Fulfilling the normally male role of the clever slave 
(becoming herself an ‘ancilla callida’), Pardalisca demonstrates dominance over all the 
other characters, of both genders and both classes (free and slave). Although she does 
not conceive the play’s central trick, she is instrumental in its execution. In speech, 
imagery, action, and interactions with others, Pardalisca exercises power not only over 
the rest of the characters, but also — by associating herself with the absent yet 
omnipresent figure of Casina — over the entire play. Pardalisca provides a very different 
perspective on the absent Casina from the one provided thus far in the play and 
believably represents Casina’s possible actions and state of mind. Interpretations of 
Casina focus mostly on the relationship between the play’s uxor dotata, Cleostrata, and 
her husband (e.g., Moore, Rei, Franko). Slater briefly discusses Pardalisca as an assistant 
to Cleostrata in her deception plot; Questa discusses Pardalisca’s metatheatrical influence 
on Casina’s plot and the light it can shed on the play’s manuscript tradition. Other 
scholars have interpreted Pardalisca as producer of a paratragedy (Andrews), as an 
example of scent-related puns and imagery (Connors), or as part of the program of 
gender-switching and class inversions (Gold) in “Casina.” 

Pardalisca’s subversion and transcendence of gender and class roles are the most 
profound in the work and indeed are unprecedented in Roman comedy. She transgresses 


the conventional boundaries between male/outside and female/inside established early in 
the play, and she uses the public space outside of the house to externalize and legitimize 
the private concerns of women inside the house, to rupture the physical and emotional 
constraints on women through her paratragic scene.! 

Pardalisca is the only character in “Casina” (and in Plautus overall) to cross both 
gender and slave status advantageously and she does so by verbally and theatrically 
displaying her dominance not only over the free male senex and his male slave uilicus, 
but also over the free women of the play and the male slave Chalinus, who masquerades 
as the bride Casina. She is integral to Casina’s deception plot: she ‘plays’ the senex 
(685), humiliates the uilicus (875—936), instructs Chalinus how to behave as a subversive 
woman (815-824), and distinguishes herself from her female co-conspirators — women of 
the master class — by mocking their gluttony (775-779). Her speech is remarkably 
inconsistent with Plautine womanly speech as explicated by Adams, a fact underscoring 
her near-complete, if temporary, transcendence of social barriers. Finally, the fantastic 
image of a raging Casina created by Pardalisca (621-719) gives a provocative glimpse of 
what a slave girl in Casina’s situation could have been feeling, thinking, and wishing she 
could do — an image strengthened because Pardalisca, herself a female slave, is the 
character creating it. In “Casina,” male slaves may elsewhere joke about resenting the 
master’s sexual abuse (e.g., 460-462), but the female slave Pardalisca enacts that 
resentment and thereby gains not only power but some revenge over the master. At this 
point in the play, Pardalisca becomes Casina and wields transgressive dominance over all 
other characters, just as the imaginary Casina in this scene brandishes her two swords at 
both men and women, both masters and slaves. Though a female slave, Pardalisca exerts 
power over all other characters and the play’s action itself, not only by taking on the role 
of the seruus callidus but also by invoking the potentially explosive emotional reaction of 
the female household slave subject to male exploitation. Tricking her male oppressors 
and mocking her citizen female allies, Pardalisca becomes the strongest character in 
“Casina,” and also the strongest ancilla in Roman comedy. 
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Pardalisca provides a very different perspective on the absent Casina from the one 
provided thus far in the play and believably represents her possible actions and state of 
mind. Cleostrata then resorts to a stratagem to defeat her husband’s plan. Cleostrata and 
her servants then devise one scheme after another to keep Lysidamus from collecting his 
prize. 


OLYMPIO: What’ ll I do to you? First of all, Pll make you torch- 
bearer to this bride of mine. After that you'll be the same worthless good- 
for-nothing as always; and subsequently when you come to the villa you 
shall be provided with just one pitcher and one path, on spring, one kettle, 
and — eight big casks: and unless those casks are always full, Ill give you 
your fill — of welts. [ll make you carry water till you have such a 


''T, H. M. Gellar, “Pardalisca: Ancilla callida of Plautus’ Casina.” [tedgellar@ gmail.com] 
[www.tedgellar.com] 


beautiful crook in your back that they can use you for a horse’s crupper. 
Yes, and furthermore, when it comes to your wanting a bit of food, you 
shall either feed on the fodder-stack, or on dirt like a worm, or, by the 
Lord, I’ starve you thinner than Starvation’s self at that farm! And then 
at night, when you're all fagged out and famishing, we’ll see you’re 
supplied with the sleeping quarters you deserve. You shall be fastened 
tight in the window-frame where you can listen while I’m kissing my 
Casina. And when she says to me: [in languishing accents] “Oh you little 
darling, Olympio dearier, my life, my little honey boy, joy of my soul, let 
me kiss and kiss those sweet eyes of yours, precious! Do; do let me love 
you, my day of delight, my little sparrow, my dove, my rabbit!” — when 
she is saying these soft things to me, then you’ll wriggle, you hangdog, 
you, wriggle like a mouse, in the middle of the wall there. [turning away] 
Now you needn’t reckon on making any reply; I'm going inside. I’m sick 
of talking with you. 


Cleostrata finds out about her husband’s scheme to sleep with Casina before 
Olympio takes her home. With the assistance of Myrrhina and her own female servants, 
she dresses up Chalinus to represent Casina, who is taken by the bridegroom Olympio to 
a house in the vicinity, which has been secretly engaged by Stalino. 

The Play concludes with Olympio and Stalino rushing out of the house in dismay, 
after having been soundly beaten by Chalinus. Lysidamus has been beaten by his wife 
and his sins have all been exposed to the public. Cleostrata takes him back and life return 
to ‘normal.’ Stalino implores pardon of his wife, which, at the intercession of Myrrhina, 
is granted. There follows a brief epilogue which explains that Euthynicus returns from 
the country and he will indeed marry Casina who was really a free-born Athenian when 
she was taken into the family. It is then discovered that Casina is really the daughter of 
Alcesimus, and the Audience is informed that she is to be given in marriage to 
Euthynicus. 

The final ‘wedding’ scene then comically mirrors Pardalisca's tragic scene and 
provides a glimpse of the sexual violence Casina might have been compelled to endure 
had she been forced to comply with Lysidamus' plan, yet neatly turns male violence back 
on male characters and makes them the comic victims, not just of the women characters, 
but of themselves 
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When the gods up on Olympus were passing out glamour and 
fortune, they seem to have scraped the bottom of the urn on my turn. 
What can be worse than keeping house for a pimp? Don’t tell me, I know! 
The things I have to put up with, big and small . . . why can’t they leave 
me alone? The oldest profession — some career structure! You work your 
way to the bottom, and stay there. The customers never have a day off. 
Just when it gets quiet, there they are again, knock, knock, knock. I’d 
rather be self-employed. At least it’s with someone you love. No one 


here loves me. But what am I supposed to do? Just try to open wide and 
not show any teeth? I’ma nice boy, Iam. I’m terrified. But I’d better get 
a grip on things — even though they seem too big to handle — if I know 
what’s good for me. 

Speech by a boy prostitute in Plautus’ “Pseudolus” 


Plautus continued his literary occupation for about forty years, and according to 
Cicero (Brutus, 15), he died in Rome in 184 BC, when he was seventy years of age. 
From Cicero the date of Plautus’ birth can be placed about 254 BC; according to the 
testimony of Festus, who calls him Umber Sarsinas, and Jerome (Cicero, Brutus, xv. 60). 
During the long time that he held possession of the stage, he was always a great favourite 
of the people; and he expressed a bold consciousness of his own powers in the epitaph 
which he wrote for his tomb, and which has come down to us: 


“Postquam est mortem aptus Plautus, comoedia luget 
Scena deserta, dein risus, ludus iocusque 
Et numeri innumeri simul omnes collacrumarunt.” 


When Plautus died “numeri innumeri simul omnes conlacrimarunt” (innumerable 
rhythms all together burst into tears). After the fortune enjoyed up to Adriano’s times, 
the interest in Plautus’ writings started to fade, as if men didn't want to laugh any more. 

As said, Plautus is the first Latin author whose works are still entirely preserved, 
and he was also the first who devoted himself exclusively to a sole literary genre, the 
comedy, making an original synthesis of the New Greek comedy and of the elements 
from the popular tradition of the Italic farce. The plays of Plautus enjoyed immediate 
success during his lifetime and were restaged and read by Romans after his death. The 
Middle Ages found his language difficult and his morality objectionable; during and after 
the Renaissance in Italy and other European countries, Plautine comedies were staged, 
translated, and imitated in vernacular compositions. Lodovico Ariosto (1474-1533), 
called the true founder of the modern European stage, reproduced in an Italian setting, in 
his “La cassaria” and “I suppositi,” the form and spirit of Plautine models. 

Characteristic of his plays are the stock comic figures — the knavish, resourceful 
slave (who fear the threat of being sent to labor camps, often winning and losing large 
sums of money), the young lover and his mistress, the courtesan, the parasite, and the 
braggart soldier. His plots and characters have had great influence upon later literature, 
with adaptations and imitations by many writers, e.g., Moliére, Corneille, Jonson, and 
Shakespeare. Furthermore, Plautus’ works have been adapted by many later playwrights: 
“Amphitryo” was the basis for Giraudoux’s “Amphitryon 38.” William Shakespeare’s 
“The Comedy of Errors” (1592) reflects the “Menaechmi,” too, and the “Amphitruo.” 
“Menaechmi” inspired Rodgers and Hart’s “The Boys from Syracuse.” “Aulularia” 
became Moliere’s “The Miser,” as well as Ben Jonson’s “The Case is Altered” (1597), 
blending “Aulularia” and “Captivi; and, “Pseudolus,” “Casina,” “Mostellaria” as well as 
several other plays, were combined in Stephen Sondheim’s “A Funny Thing Happened on 
the Way to the Forum.” Other poets inspired by Plautus were Lesage, Destouche, 
Corneille, Lessing, Dryden and Goldoni. 


The esteem Plautus enjoyed among 16th-century dramatists is clear when 
Shakespeare has Polonius in “Hamlet” say, “Seneca cannot be too heavy nor Plautus too 
light.” 


3. “Andria (The Girl from Andros)” 


Terence (Publius Terentius Afer) (c.195/185-159 BC) himself tells us that he used 
two comedies of Menander in constructing this, his first play — when he was 
approximately nineteen years old — and that he had been blamed for so doing by some 
critics. The two seem to have borne the titles of “Andria (The Girl of Andros)” and 
“Perinthia (The Girl of Perinthos).” An early commentator informs us that it is the first 
part of the play that is borrowed from the “Andria” — first produced at Rome during the 
spring festival of the Great Mother in 166 BC. 


As with all of his plays, Terence uses the prologue not to set down the plot out of 
the mouth of a goddess or unnamed actor, but instead challenges the accusations of his 
lifelong rival (albeit Terence’s life was short), Luscius Lanuvinus. As with all his 
prologues, here he states that his adaptations are more artful than the straight translations 
that his detractors would prefer him to write. As with all his prologues, this one ends on 
the following note: “Now pay attention, give us your support and a fair hearing.” 


The story is about a young man, Pamphilus, in love with a disreputable ‘girl from 
Andros,’ although his father has arranged for him to be married to a very respectable girl 
next door. Just to complicate things, as in any good comedy, the young man’s best 
friend, Charinus, is in love with his betrothed, the girl next door. Of course, everything 
works out well in the end. 


il 


“Facile omnes cum valemus recta consilia aegrotis damus.” 


(“We all find it easy to give the right advice to the sick when we are well.”) 
From Terence’s “Andria, (The Girl from Andros)” 


Simo: An Aged Athenian 

Pamphilus: Son of Simo 

Sosia: Freedman of Simo 

Chremes: An Aged Athenian 

Charinus: A Young Athenian in Love with Philumena 
Crito: A Native of Andros 

Davus: Servant of Simo 

Dromo: Servant of Simo 

Byrrhia: Servant of Charinus 

Glycerium: A Young Woman Beloved by Pamphilus 
Mysis: Her Maid-Servant 

Lesbia: A Midwife 


Scene: Athens; Before the Houses of Simo and Glycerium: 


The play itself opens with Simo, an Athenian gentleman, preparing for his son 
Pamphilus’ wedding to Philumena, his neighbor Chremes’ daughter. Simo reveals to a 
trusted freed slave, Sosias, that he has heard Pamphilus has begun an affair: actually, 
Glycerium — “The Girl from Andros” — who is wrongly supposed to be the sister of 
Chrysis, a recently dead courtesan from Andros, has been seduced — raped — and made 
pregnant by Pamphilus. Glycerium is really the long lost daughter of the family next 
daughter, and hence sister to the girl next door. Pamphilus then promises to marry her; 
but his father, Simo, has already arranged marriage for him with Chremes daughter. 
Learning of this, though, Chremes has withdrawn his consent from the contracted 
marriage. Chremes advises him that fathers should not be too hard on their children 
whatever their faults. 

Simo pretends that the arranged wedding with Philumena will still take place, 
hoping thereby to discover his son’s real feelings ... the ceremonial preparations, a ruse 
meant to bring his son’s ‘sins’ out into the open. Simo and Sosia explain the situation 
and praise the character of Pamphilus, the son of Simo. Sosia comments that the way to 
win friends these days is to agree with everything, because the truth is unpopular. 
Unaware that he’s being tricked, Pamphilus, upset, to say the least, confides his troubles 
to Davos, this play’s manifestation of the trickster-slave (that not only does he love 
Gycerium, but he has made promises to her: she is about to give birth to his child). 


Davos encourages him to put forth no resistance to Simo’s wishes; and, Pamphilus 
complies, trusting Davos’ scheming abilities. 

On this advice Pamphilus raises no objections, but when Glycerium’s child is 
born and Chremes sees it, he breaks off the marriage between Pamphilus and his 
daughter. Meanwhile, Charinus is in love with Philumena and wants to marry her; but 
his slave advises him that if he can't have what he wants, he should want what he can 
have. Davos suggests that Pamphilus pretend he is going to marry Philumena so as not to 
disappoint his father, because Chremes is calling off the wedding anyway. 

A slave has come to tell Charinus the good news: the Pamphilus is getting married 
to the girl next door. Charinus, of course, is devastated. The slave advises him to just to 
put the woman out of his mind: “quanto satiust te id dare operam qui istum amorem ex 
animo amoveas tuo, quam id loqui quo mage lubido frustra incendatur tua! (How much 
better it would be for you to direct your efforts to removing that love from your mind, 
rather than to talk about it, when it only inflames your passion even more, to no avail.) 
Although this is definitely good advice, Charinus explains that it does not do him any 
good: “facile omnes quom valemu’ recta consilia aegrotis damus. (We all find it easy to 
give the right advice to the sick when we are well.).” Charinus then goes on to add: “tu si 
hic sis aliter sentias. (You, if you were in my place, would feel differently.)” 

Pamphilus’ apparent marriage in turn makes his friend, Charinus, miserable, for 
he is in love with the betrothed, Philumena. Davos catches wind of Simo’s ruse, and 
further encourages Pamphilus to go along with it. He does, and Glycerium’s nurse hears 
... and all hell breaks loose in her house. Simo, at a loss at his son’s reaction, runs to 
Chremes to reestablish the wedding. And, when Simo persuades Chremes to allow the 
wedding, Chremes agrees, but is suspicious of the rumors. With the wedding on again, 
neither Pamphilus nor Charinus are all that happy with Davos. 

There has been a massive transformation from the point of Aristophanes’ “The 
Frogs” and this play in what the audience expects out of slaves onstage. The scene 
between Xanthius and Pluto’s house slave in “The Frogs” enumerates the common vices 
of the Greek slave: to bitch about the master behind his back and to gossip with the 
neighbors’ slaves about everything overheard in the house. Terence’s Davos, however, 
takes a very active role (as did Pseudolus before him) in scheming and basically 
controlling his masters’ lives. Even more than Plautus’ “Pseudolus,” this play is 
suspenseful in the ‘delayed revelation’ of the schemer's scheme ... not to mention the fact 
that Davos’ advice for Pamphilus to go along with his fathers’ marriage ruse causes all 
kinds of trouble. Davos, unlike Pseudolus, is not merely adapting his plan to new 
circumstances, but is in fact watching his plans crumble in failure before his own eyes — 
and then devising new schemes. 

Here’s where Davos gets tricky: he tells Simo that Glycerium will stop at nothing 
to stop the wedding, that she will soon reveal a child (gotten from god knows where) as 
hers and Pamphilus’ ... and Simo is convinced of this. When Chremes sees the child, 
Simo attempts to convince him of the deception, and Chremes gets pissed off at Simo for 
trying to put his daughter in such a turbulent marriage. A passing stranger reveals that 
Glycerium is not only a freeborn citizen of Attica, but is also the daughter of Chremes. 
Pamphilus is allowed to marry her, and Charinus is allowed to marry her newfound sister, 
Philumena. Davos is thanked and congratulated and the play ends happily with a pending 
double wedding of the two sisters. 


ii 


The new style of comedy made its way amidst the most determined literary 
warfare. The Plautine style of composing had taken root among the Roman populace; the 
comedies of Terence encountered the liveliest opposition from the public, which found 
their ‘insipid language,’ their ‘feeble style,’ intolerable. The sensitive poet replied in his 
prologues — which properly were not intended for any such purpose — with counter- 
criticisms full of defensive and offensive polemics; and appealed from the multitude, 
which had twice run away from his Stepmother to witness a band of gladiators and rope- 
dancers, to the cultivated circles of the genteel world. He declared that he aspired only to 
the approval of the ‘good.’ He acquiesced in or even favored the report that persons of 
distinction aided him in composing, with their counsel, or even with their cooperation. In 
reality he carried his point; even in literature the oligarchy prevailed and the artistic 
comedy of the exclusives supplanted that of the people, the plays of Plautus gradually 
disappearing from the stage. This is the more significant, because, after the early death of 
Terence, no man of conspicuous talent further occupied this field.” 

Beloved and much esteemed by noblemen of the first rank throughout the Roman 
commonwealth, Terence lived in great intimacy with Scipio Africanus and C. Lelius; in 
159/8 BC he sailed for Greece, either to escape criticism at home or to become more 
familiar with the country, to study the comedies of Menander, Diphilus and Apollodorus 
against their native background. Some ancient writers relate that he was lost at sea on the 
way back, but the circumstances of his death remain unknown. To wipe off the aspersion 
of plagiarism, or perhaps to make himself a master of the customs and manners of the 
Grecians, in order to delineate them the better in his writings, Terence left Rome in the 
twenty-fifth year of his age, after having exhibited the six comedies which are still extant; 
and he never returned. 


“Fortune favors the brave.” 
Terence, “Phormio.” 


He was said to have been of middle stature, genteel and of a swarthy complexion. 
He left a daughter, who was afterward married to a Roman knight; and, according to the 
best authorities, at the time of his death he was possessed of a house, together with six 
acres of land, on the Appian Way. After Terence’s death, the Roman drama deteriorated 
rapidly. The general populace gave up the theatre almost entirely in favor of elaborate 
spectacles, gaudy processions of captives and slaves, circuses, gladiators slashing each 
other to death, and mimic sea battles in Naumachiae so elaborate they defy description. 
By the time the Roman Empire finally collapsed, pantomimes, jugglers and acrobats were 
the only survivors that remained from what was once a proud tradition of drama. 

Terence’s preeminence in art was freely recognized by the critics of the Augustan 
age. It consisted chiefly in the clearness and simplicity with which, in his comedies, the 


> “Objections to Terence.” This document was originally published in “The Drama: Its History, Literature 
and Influence on Civilization,” vol. 2. ed. Alfred Bates. London: Historical Publishing Company, 1906. 
pp. 210-211. 


situation is presented and developed, and in the consistency and moderation with which 
his characters play their parts. But his great attraction is the charm and purity of his style, 
whether employed in narrative or dialogue. This charm he derived from his familiarity 
with the purest Latin idiom, as it was habitually used in the best Roman families, and also 
with the purest Attic idiom, as it had been written and spoken a century before his time. 
Indeed, the Attic flavor is more perceptible in his Latin than in the Greek of his 
contemporaries. If he makes no claim to the creative exuberance of Plautus, he is entirely 
free from his extravagance and mannerisms. Horace expresses this opinion, though not 
as his own, in these words: “Vincere Caecilius gravitate, Terentius arte.” 

The art of his comedies consists in the clearness and simplicity with which the 
situation is presented and developed, and in the consistency and moderation with which 
his various characters play their parts. But his greatest attraction to both ancient and 
modern writers has been the purity and charm of his style. The superiority of his style 
over that of Lucilius, who wrote his satires a generation later, is immeasurable. The best 
judges and the greatest masters of style in the best period of Roman literature were his 
chief admirers. Cicero frequently reproduces his expressions, applies passages in his 
plays to his own circumstances, and refers to his personages as typical representations of 
character. Julius Cesar characterizes him as a lover of pure discourse; his lines on 
Terence — ‘dimidiatus Menander’ — complain of his lack of comic power, characterizing 
him as ‘puri sermonis amator.’ Horace, so depreciatory in general of the older literature, 
shows appreciation by frequent reproductions in his Satires and Odes of the language and 
philosophy of life. Quintilian applies to his writings the epithet ‘elegantissima,’ and in 
that connection refers to the belief that they were the works of Scipio Africanus. 

Terence was widely read for many centuries after his death, above all for his style 
and moral sentiments. He was greatly admired during the middle ages in monasteries; his 
plays were read as models of style, though their content was disapproved; over 650 
manuscripts of his plays survive, including a number with famous miniature illustrations. 
In the tenth century CE the nun Hrothswitha von Gandersheim wrote her six plays in 
direct imitation of his plays, ‘Christianizing’ them to make them acceptable for her 
charges at Gandersheim. They were often performed in academic settings. 

He is credited with at least two major innovations: ‘contaminatio,’ that it is the addition 
of plot elements taken from another Greek original, the double plot which presents two 
closely related and interwoven story lines; and, a restructured prologue which 
consciously eliminated the plot summary used by Plautus ... “the old men coming on to 
the stage will tell you all this themselves.” Terence admits his common practice and 
defends by asserting that in this he is only following the example set by excellent poets: 


habet bonorum exemplum quo exemplo sibi 
licere facere quod illi fecerunt putat. (20-21) 


But it is not easy to identify additions that would double the plot or some 
significant part of it. The love intrigues and difficulties of Clinia and Clitipho, the two 
young protagonists of the play, run in some sense parallel, but they are so intertwined that 
it is impossible to disentangle or simplify Clitipho’s troubles without so stripping the play 
of its interest and suspense as to make it virtually no play at all, while Clinia’s story is the 
central mechanism of the plot. 


iv 


Hereafter Unfinished 


Some notes extant 


: “Mostellaria (The Haunted House)” 


In Act III, Scene 11, line 756 of “Mostellaria (The Haunted House),” Plautus 
makes a punning allusion to his birthplace. Although there is uncertainty about the date 
of performance and its Greek original, it has been suggested that this play is one of 
Plautus’ most lively plays, one which contains his most skillfully handled elements of 
farce, was staged after 193 BC, and may be based on the non-extant New Comedy 
“Phasma (The Little Ghost)” by Philemon. The title of the comedy (“The Little Ghost’) 
refers to a specter that allegedly haunts the house of the old man Theopropides, who 
unexpectedly returns home after spending three years abroad. 

“Mostellaria” is a typical Roman comedy: Roman comedy for the most part paid 
careful attention to delineation of character, but within a framework of types, in which 
subtlety, complexity, and individuality were severely restricted. It includes stock 
characters, like two old men, two young men, two courtesans having an affair with the 
youths, a scheming slave, a procuress, a money-lender, etc. The two slaves, Tranio and 
Grumio are exquisitely drawn and lent their names to the servants in Shakespeare’s “The 
Taming of the Shrew.” The plot is once again about a ‘blocking character,’ an old father 
who opposes his son’s love affair and whom the cunning slave befools into accepting his 
son’s way of life. Tranio’s attempts to disguise from his elderly master Theopropides, 


the sexual and financial prodigality of his son Philolaches, who is in love with the 
beautiful but unsuitable Philematium. 

“Mostellaria,” a comedy with a very linear plot, is set in the city of Athens, on a 
street in front of the houses of Theopropides, a merchant of Athens, and his neighbor 
Simo, an aged Athenian. While Theopropides is absent from home on business, his son 
Philolaches leads a dissolute life at home with his friend Callidamates and his own slave 
Tranio. One day he is having a house party with many friends, when Philolaches’ father 
returns unexpectedly to Athens; whilest they are in the midst of their carousals Tranio 
interrupts the merry-making to announce that Philolaches’ father has will arrive from the 
harbour at any minute. In this dilemma, Tranio undertakes to rescue them: amid the 
general panic, Tranio has an idea, and a story is concocted so as to cover up Philolaches 
escapades. He hustles Philolaches and his friends into the house and requests them to 
remain perfectly quiet and not to stir out of it; the house is then shut up and Triano sallies 
forth to meet Theopropides. Their first impulse is to leave the house immediately, but, 
Callidamates being in a state of helpless intoxication prevents them from so doing. 

In order to prevent him catching his son in flagrante delicto, Tranio invents an 
unlikely tale that the house is haunted to dissuade his old master from entering, by 
frightening him with the imaginary ghost. He pretends to him that the house has been 
shut up for some months past, in consequence of its being haunted. In the midst of the 
conversation, he is accosted by a banker, who duns him for the interest of some money 
which Philolaches has borrowed of him for the purpose of procuring the freedom of 
Philematium, the slave-girl he loves. Philolaches has given liberty to his mistress, whom 
has been bought by him, and he consumes all his substance in the absence of his father. 
Theopropides enquires what the money was borrowed for, on which Tranio says that 
Philolaches has purchased a house with it. On Theopropides making further enquiries, 
Tranio lies and says that he has bought the house in which Simo is living. Theopropides 
wishes to examine this new purchase, and sends Tranio to request Simo to allow him to 
do so, if not inconvenient. Having tricked Theopropides into believing that Philolaches 
has purchased the property, he tells Simo that his old master wishes to use it as a model 
for the renovation of his own house. The result of all these schemes is that, instead of 
going home after his long absence, Theopropides enters his neighbor’s property to 
inspect his son’s investment. 

Simo is just then leaving his house for a walk as Triano arrives, having tricked 
Theopropides into believing that Philolaches has purchased the property, he tells Simo 
that his old master wishes explains that his master has come home and would like to view 
Simo’s home as a model for the renovation of his own home. The result of the scheme is 
that, instead of going home after his long absence, Theopropides enters his neighbor’s 
property ... to inspect his son’s investment. 


Simo: It’s not for sale. 

Tranio: I know that indeed; but the old gentleman wishes to build a woman’s apartment 
here in his own house, baths, too, and a piazza, and a porch. 

Simo: What has he been dreaming of? 

Tranio: I'll tell you. He wishes to give his son a wife as soon as he can; for that purpose 
he wants a new apartment for the women. But he says that some builder, I don't 


know who, has been praising up to him this house of yours, as being remarkably 
well built; now he’s desirous to take a model from it, if you don’t make any 
objection. 

Simo: Indeed, he is really choosing a plan for himself from a piece of poor workmanship. 

Tranio: It was because he heard that here the summer heat was much modified; that this 
house was wont to be inhabited each day all day long. 

Simo: Why really, upon my faith, on the contrary, while there’s shade in every direction, 
in spite of it, the sun is always here from morning till night: he stands, like a dun, 
continually at the door; and I have no shade anywhere, unless, perhaps, there may 
be some in the well. 


Tranio: Well now, have you one from Sarsina, if you have no woman of Umbria? 


Simo: Don’t be impertinent. It is just as I tell you. 

Tranio: Still, he wishes to look over it. 

Simo: He may look over it, if he likes. If there is anything that takes his fancy, let him 
build after my plan. 

Tranio: Am I to go and call this person hither? 

Simo: Go and call him. 

Tranio (to himself, as he goes to the other side of the stage to call Theopropides): They 
say that Alexander the Great and Agathocles achieved two very great exploits; 
what shall be the lot of myself, a third, who, unaided, am achieving deeds 
imperishable? [ ] 


Tranio obtains the permission, Simo being ignorant of the object, and the two go 
to the house, Triano deceiving the old man by saying frightful apparitions have been seen 
in the house. Theopropides likes the Greek architectural elements in his neighbor’s 
home, and is much pleased with his son’s bargain from the outside of the house he thinks 
his son has purchased. By contrast, Simo admires Theopropides’ house which encloses a 
loving, Greek-type relationship between Philolaches and the courtesan Philematium, 
whereas his own house contains within a dreadful Roman marriage involving domination 
and sexual harassment at the hands of an uxor dotata (a wife with large dowry). 

He and Tranio go within alone. Unfortunately, at this moment a usurious money- 
lender turns up asking for the interest of some money that Philolaches borrowed. Again 
the old man is made sport of ... for the quick thinking slave lies once more, pretending 
that the money was borrowed to buy the house next door. 

Tranio is next sent by Theopropides into the country to fetch Philolaches thence, 
he having pretended that he is there. Shortly after, a servant of Callidamates comes to the 
house that is shut up to fetch his master home. Theopropides questions him, and then 
finds out the deception that has been practiced upon him; and on receiving further 
information from Simo, who declares that he has not sold his own house, he resolves to 
punish Tranio. 

However, in the end, the complexities and confusions are all happily resolved: 
Callidamates, who is now sober, has gotten out of the house by the back-gate, now makes 
his appearance, Tranio’s lies are exposed [ ] Philolaches runs to an altar for refuge. And, 


at Callidamates earnest intercession, Theopropides pardons both, his liberal son and the 
disobedient slave — as long as Philolaches agrees to pay all the expenses. Beyond this 
compromise, it seems that the affair gains moral acceptability for Roman spectators 
finally resolving in reconciliation and forgiveness. Even Tranio is forgiven. 


